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The Cssapist. 


The following original paper on Phrenology was lately 
read before a scientific society in Liverpool, by a gentle- 
an, upon whose competency to treat of the subject we 
have such dependance, that we have not deemed it neces- 
ary to peruse it ourselves previously to publication.— Edis. 
Kal, 





ON PHRENOLOGY, 
Or the Doctrine that each of the Faculties of the Mind 
hase particular habitation in an appropriated portion of 
. the Brain; these portions to be considered as distinct 

Organs, by their degrees of development in relation to 

each other deciding the Character, and allowing the Na- 

tural Talents and Dispositions of the Individual to be 
ascertained through the corresponding formation of the 

Bones of his Skull, 

Pe x 

From the very evident and intimate connexion subsist- 
ing between them, the brain and the nerves of every part 
of the body are universally considered by modern anato- 
mists and physiologists as parts of one and the same 
system ¢ constructed for receiving various impressions from 
external causes. 

These impressions and their consequences, one of 
which volition may be accounted, constitute the chief 
phenomena of animal life; but our consciousness of these 
phenomena can only be referred to'the operations and 
agency of the soul, whose essential nature, metaphysical 
tesonings never have, and never will be able to dis- 
cover. j 
It is believed, however, that the brain, as an organ, has 
{ts peculiar office, and that its function is thought; whilst 
the matter of thought is supplied by impressions made 
through the organs of the senses, and conveyed by the 
sppropriate nerves. Thought may be so far considered 
wm operation of matter, as it is first excited by manifest 
uses; thus, the recollection or thought, that fire will burn, 
that is, will produce pain in our own body, if applied 
wit, or destroy the forms and structures of others. This 
knowledge or thought is excited as often as we see fire, or 
‘felite warmth at a distance; because fire has originally 
mide such imptessions upon the brain or organ of mind 
through the senses of touch and sight. Yet nothing is 
known of the nature of these impressions ; no person has 
ever pretended, or attempted to discover what have been the 
prevailing opinions or deepest impressions upon the mind 
of another, by the dissection and minute examination of 
his brain after death. 

The substance, volume, or weight of the brain in a 
tan of the highest attainments, in languages, in sciences, 
ttin one of the most luxuriant imagination, may have 
sa M0 perceptible difference from that of the man whose 















‘as, the bodily bulk ; the proportion of muscular strength is 
not so great, nor has the nervous system the same pro- | several circumstances that would seem to bear out such a 


ticular eminences of the brain, must have been fEAaLY 
and laboriously exercised in the one, that have been through 
life unemployed in the other. Upon this, the phrenolo- 
gist would observe, that both these individuals, under simi- 
lar circumstances, would have applied themselves with 
equal assiduity and with equal success to the same arts or 
pursuits. 


It wil? appear, then, that the exercise of any of these par- 
ticular organs of the brain does not enlarge them, nor is 
it contended that early and persevering employment of 
the mind in a variety of pursuits has any éffect in enlarg- 
ing the general volume of the brain ; for the man of cul- 
tivated, and the one of uncultivated mind may have heads 
of perfectly similar admeasurement and configuration. 


Whilst it is admitted that the exercise of particular fa 
culties does not increase the magnitude of any of these fan- 
ciful organs, it is recorded that accidental blows on the head 
have changed the disposition in some instances, in some 
cases stupified the person for life, in others conferred ta- 
lents which were before wanting. 


It is acknowledged, too, that the capability which these 
various organs possess of being advantageously exercised, 
does not depend upon their absolute size, since it is ob- 
served that little men, and whose heads are not out of the 
regular proportion to the rest of their bodies, have ex- 
celled as often, in as many ways, and have achieved as 
great things, as persons with larger heads and greater cor- 
poreal size. Indeed, it has been remarked that giants 
have usually, and comparatively but weak intellects. 
Accordingly the phrenologist affirms that it is not she ab- 
solute, but the relative magnitude of certain parts of the 
brain that endows with particular and peculiar talents, or 
forces upon the individual remarkable propensities, which, 
though conscious of being morally wrong, he cannot re- 
strain himself from the exercise of, for want, according to 
these doctors, of a due devolopment in the counter- 
balancing and more virtuous organs. What an inactive 
and miserable being must he be, then, whose organs are 
too nicely counterpoised ! euch a creature, although pos- 
sessing a sufficiently capacious cranium, and all requisite 
quantity of brain, would be incapable of any decided 
action, either vicious or virtuous, and from the equal in- 
fluence of so many opposing organs, would have neither 
passions nor propensities. 

This supposed case of a man’s being incapacitated for 
almost every thing, by having too many talents, may, per- 
haps, be used by the phrenologist to answer the question,— 
** How is it, that if quantity of organic matter give energy 
to the office of a part, every part, or the whole brain, pos- 
sessing the same advantage of unusual volume or quantity, 
as in giants, and in men with unusually large heads, there 
is no general and corresponding superiority of faculties ?” 
I believe, that of the different genera of animals, those are 
the most sagucious that have the greatest quantity of brain 
in proportion to the general bulk of their bodies: but in 
giants, and in large animals, the vigour of the system is 
never found to correspond with, or to be in the same ratio 





ntended fit ‘houghts have been employed merely in procuring the ab- 
» a pla AE solute necessities of uncivilized life, and in defending him- 

elf from its common inconveniences and dangers ; there 
-M. 7. _M way be no sensible difference in the outward form of the 
pat, Wim “in two such individuals; yet many of the faculties 


turibed by Dre. Gall and Spursheim to the office of par- 


essential difference in the nature or organization of the 
matter of which the nervous system is composed, both ia 
different animals and in different men. 


The vigour, too, with which any part of the body 
performs its function, even where there is no perceptible 
deviation from the condition of health, depends evidently, 
in @ great degree, upon the state of the circulation of the 
blood in that part, and upon the state of the circulating 
system generally. With regard to the brain, this circum- 
stance is especially observable. It is well known that wine, 
and many other stimulants that quicken the circulation 
generally, and produce at the same time a certain increased 
determination of blood to the head, also quicken the men- 
tal faculties, but particulerly the imagination. Now, if 
the fancy, or the various faculties of Gall and Spurzheim, 
that may be brought under the imagination as a class, be 
said to réside in, or, at least, to have its workshop in a 
particular part of the brain, how is it that when we have 
every evidence of increased arterial action throughout the 
head, the imagination alone, of all the faculties, is affected ? 
The judgment and memory, I believe, are not so generally 
improved, by the temporary excitement arising from the 
potation of wine, or during the hot stage of a fever. As 
sober as a judge,—a cool, calculating head, &c. are pro- 
verbial phrases. 

From these observations I am disposed to conclude, that 
the judgment, memory, and imagination, (under which 
heads most of the thirty-three faculties, which the German 
doctors have discovered may be reduced,) are only different 
operations of the same organ, the seat of the mind, whate 
ever it be; and that these operations can be varied and 
combined according to our will or necessities, —something, 
perhaps, in the manner of the engine and paddles of a 
steamer, which the engineer, by certain impulses, can 
Move On, or reverse. 

To divide each hemisphere of the brain into thirty-two 
distinct parts, to dignify each of these parts with the title 
‘* organ,” and to attribute to each a particular operation 
of the mind, or class of operations, appears tome as rie 
diculous as if some modern physiologist were to declare 
that each lobe of the liver secreted a different and peculiar 
kind of bile, and that as the function of one or the other 
lobe predominated, on account of the magnitude of the 
organ, the disposition and actions of the individual would 
vary: thus, if the right lobe happened to be more than 
usually large in proportion to the other lobe, the secretion 
of black bile would prevail, and give a melancholic tem- 
perament; if the left lobe were too large, yellow bile 
would be formed in an undue » and cholerie 
temperament, or temper, would be the result. The same 
theorist might maintain, perhaps, that. each compariment 
of the kidney had a different function; and in some qua- 
drupeds, from the lobulated appearance of the gland, as 
many organs might be fancied here as in the brain, and 
there would be as little difficulty of providing each of these 
lobes with separate employments. 

T am not attempting to prove by analogy that the brain 
is a mere gland, and its office secretion, although there are 


portion of enétgy, as in men of ordinary stature, and in| supposition. And here I must return to speak agin of 





smaller aniazals. These facts shew, that there ig some ! the circulation in the brain, 
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The brain on all sides presents a most uneven surface 5 
below, where it rests upon the interior of the base of the 
skull, it is divided by deep fissures on each side into three 
distinct lobes; above, and on the sides of the hemispheres, 
we sce continual risings, depressions, and deep siauosities, 
that give the appearance of convolutions; the fissures or 
sinuosities between these convolutions are in many places 
of considerable depth, but everywhere lined by the descent 
and reflection of a closely investing dnd extremely vascu- 
lar membrane, termed the pia mater. Now, the use and 
intention of the continual rising and falling of the surface 
of the brain will appear sufficiently obvious, if we consider 
what is every where observable in the secretory organs of 
the body. In the kidney, for instance, to which a large 
artery is sent to supply blood, not only for the support and 
nutriment of the gland itself, but at the same time to con- 
vey the materials for the secretion. We notice, that, as 
soon as the vessel arrives at the investing membrane, it 
divides upon it into branches, and these again into twigs, 
and so on to very minute ramifications, previous tg the pene- 
tration of any vessel into the glandular structure, and by this 
arrangement no obstruction or interference is given to the 
function of the part, by the action of any large artery, or the 
course of the blood through it. Thus, too, through the me- 
dium of the pia mater, which has its extent remarkably in- 
creased by the continually alternate elevation and depression 
of the surface over which it isspread. The brain enjoys a 
free circulation and supply of blood, without the appear- 
ance of @ single vessel passing through any part of its 


delicate medullary structure. The venous blood is re- 


turned first throygh minute pores, which open into the 
veins of the pia mater, and these empty themselves into 
the. cavities and canals of the dura mater, called sinus, 
which terminate in the internal jugulars. Besides the 
carotid arteries, which may become obliterated, or tem- 
porarily obstructed, by accident or disease, the brain is 
insured a considerable supply of blood through the two 
vertebral arteries, 80 called on account of their passing 
through lateral portions of the whole of the vertebra of the 
‘fneck ; and they are 80 protected by the bony channel in 
whith ‘they have their course, ‘that no accident, short of a 
“bivken neck, which must at the same time destroy the 


‘continuity of the spinal marrow, or less than decapitation, 


can affect them. : 

1 have been this minute in describing the circulation of 
the blood in the brain, in order to show that nature has 
“taken extraordinary care for the perfection of the process, 
‘and to guard it from interruptions. And, it’ is well- 
known, that when any remora does take place, either from 
the rupture of a vessel, or from temporary irregularity in 
the action of the powers which propel the blood, con- 
sciousness, with every Operation of the mind, is suspended. 
Of this we have examples in apoplexy, in epilepsy, in the 
common fainting fit, &c, That various states of mind, 
and degtess of talent, prevail at different times in the same 
individual, is manifest to daily observation ; and these 
variations may most reasonably be wholly ascribed to the 
ehanges continually takiug place in the force and rapidity 
of the circulation. 

In the maniac, how frequently do we observe complete 
sanity attimes. In the generality of such cases, no cause 
of the infirmity can be traced by anatomical examination 
after death. And often, where there have been the most 
frequent recurring Gits of maniacal fury for a long course 
of yoars, or where there fias been a fixed melancholy for 
balf the usual pace of life, me organic lasions, or changes 
from the uvual appearanessef the brain, however minutely 
examined, can be discovered. 

Sf it be urged, that irregularly formed and ill-moulded 
heads are very frequently met with amongst lunatics and 
idjows, A must remark, in reply, uiat ia ail probability a 
sufficiently capacious and well formed head, according 
with certain proportions, may be necessary, or, at all 
evenss, is the usual concomitant of a healthy organization 
of the brain in general. When the bones of the chest or 
other parte are found distorted, the distortion having com- 


menced in childhood, we refer such deviations of form to 
original defects in the constitution; and we do not, or 
cannot reasonably expect to find in such persons the inter- 
nal organs vigorous, and, in every respect, perfect in the 
performance of their functions. 

A solftary case, I am well aware, can give little support 


that I lately examined the brain of a person who had been 
for some yéirs ifsane: ‘no'catise ‘of death could be fond 
in the head; but: it was remarked, that the right lateral 
sinus had been completely obliterated by some former and 
apparently remote attack of disease. 

From some of the foregoing observations, I am drawn 
to this condlusion,—that the mental energies, and the 
general or ‘peculiar powers of the mind in particular 
individuals, do not depend: upon the absolate quantity, 
and ‘peculiar forms of their brains, ‘but rather upon the: 
quantity'and the velocity of the blood habitually passing 
through ‘the cerebral organ. Nothing is more generally 
known, than that great employment and labour ‘of the 
mind will produce determination of blood to the head; 
not only severe study, with persevering exercise of the 
memory and judgment, but even the most agreeable exer- 
cise of the imagination, or the continuance of intellectual 
enjoyments, will induce head-ache, which the French pro- 
verbially call, ‘* Le mal de beaux esprits.” In converse of 
this, I have already shown, that artificial excitement, 
(caused by drinking wine, &c.) by increasing the rapidity 
“of the flow ‘of ‘blood throtigh the head, will quicken the 
‘powers of imagination. I believe, at the same tinte, that 
those persons who have, from pectiliar organization and ‘a 
greater capacity of vessels, a larger quantity of blood ton- 
stantly within the cranium, (or, ‘in other words, constitu- 
tionally, and compatible with héalth,) a mote Vastlilar pia 
mater, have in the same degtee, if not strénger'memoties, 
more solid:judgments. In short,'that imagination depends 
upon velocity in the circulation, memory and judgment 
upon momentum, or weight. 

In pursuitg these riotions further, I think T have ob- 
served, that little’'men, in whom the pulse is ulways found 
to beat comparatively quick, have commonly a greater gift 
of ihe imaginative: powers, whilst such ds are above the 
middle stature, tall'and bulky, having larger vessels’and 
slower pulses, think more deeply, and contluding ‘léss 
hastily, form at first more correct: judgments. 

To explain the'remarkable and extraordinary excel. 
Tence of particular personages, in certain'arts and sciences, 
there-can be little need of having recourse to the numerous 
organs, or ciriously}gifted parts of the brain, discovered 
by the craniio-phrenological philosophers. 

The surpassing skill of certain sculptors, painters, poets, 
musicians, and architects, chytwists, geologists, or aétro- 
nomers ; ‘the. astonishing attainments of some men in 
languages, and so ‘forth, may be ‘safvly referred to two 
causes ; first, to'a healthy organized brain, ‘capable of 
| enduring great mental labour; secondly, to their powers 
having been ‘almost unremittingly and exclusively applied 
to one object; the force of habit yradually inducing dig- 





others. With regard to remarkable propensities to virtue 
or to vice, these must be ascribed to education, to early 
| impressions, example, and again to the invincible strength 
ofhabit, aa 
What the immediate connexion is between ‘matter and 
‘mind, or how formed, it is an easy prophecy to declare 
' we never can know. Upon the theories of the facial and 
occipital angles of Camper and Dunbenton, together with 
| some few curious facts for a foundation, it must be allowed 
that Gall and Spurzheim have built most ingeniously ; 
‘but, in attempting to construct a regular and complete 
| system of phrenology,, they have carried up a pile much 
too lofty for its base. So absurd, indeed, in the height 
of its pretensions, that.when public wonder subsides, and 
‘the curiosity of the ignorant is satiated, it will require 
but little battering from argument, to level it with the 
ground. 




















to any position. _I may be allowed ‘to relate, however, ; 


gust, and in some instances almost incapacity for all } 


, 4 eon 
ei i Special 
mepecomensermime dh BE 
REVIVAL OF PHILOSOPHICAL QUACKERY, This! 
i to be P 
We have been somewhat surprised to learn that theca fm “scover 
humbug of that successful quack, Mesmer, which we be. ing hs 
lieved to be completely exploded, is reviving with all iy its terms 
original force in France, under the patronage of the i characte! 
vans of the Academy of Medicine. Dr. Albert, who. is ba 
about to deliver a course of lectures on French literatu sn imi 
&c. in this town, has favoured us with the subjoing — 
communication, which we insert, as a proof of that genen! 
retrograde movement which has distinguished France of 
late years. We shonld not be surprised if‘another 4 ~—— 


Paris, Bleton, or Perkins, should soon arise, with their pImsIn 
miracles, their divining rods, and metallic tractors. The 
resurrection of Mesmerism at this time of day was as little 
to be looked for as the revival of witchcraft, or of the per. 
petual lamp of Rosicrucius. S18, 


A commissioner was appointed in the year 1784, a that the s 
Paris, to examine into the subject of animal magnetim, 
‘ahd in ‘the names of that cotnmission were ‘those ofthe In the ret 
celebrated Benjamin Franklin, dnd the still iore setetitife |g MmrTeett 
but ill-fated Lavotsicr. These gentlemen, ‘with ‘stv fy Pv 8 


other distinguished persons, published a report of the't. vcratch, 
sult of their investigation, ‘which ought to have set the 
subject at rest for ever. . They ‘dscribed ‘all the effects pro. r 
duced by Mcesmer upon his patients to pure intaginativa, my 
and ‘* demonstrated by decisive experiments (says:the\r- fm ish | 
port) that imagination without magnetism -produtes ‘ton. body as 8 













































vulsions, and that magnetism without the imaginatin py %4 disse 
produces nothing.” But we shull no longer withhold fim jy manki 
our readers Dr. Albert’s paper, of which we hete annéx, fm i defence 
ee . aialll cruelly 3 
REGENERATION OF MESMERISM IN FRANCE. cut him 
Those, who doubt the efficacy of cures by animal It is n 
| netism will, without doubt, be Parad rg onagehele epistle of J 
find, that, ‘in consequence of the extraordinary (we m of this ger 
even’say marvellous) success’ recently obtaitied by Deh eation as ' 
Dupotet, ‘at Paris, the Academy’ of ‘Medicine! 
bo compromise; of the-dignity of their body to nomitet, deed, it i 
for the month of August, 1825, a commission, composi fm tkes int 
of M. M. Adelon, Pariset, Marc, Husson, and Burdin, to i Horm. for 
— aseeaee whether hw we it were suitable’ that the Aa. 
y should investigate the tion of aninral miigretin, 

On the 18th December, of the same month, M.Huwe f°. and 
drew up. report, in the name; of this commission, ia fm Yith these 
which it was resolved, that the Section of the A of @ simil 
should ae a Speciul Commission to investigate 1 Ddecome w 
study of Animal Magnetism. "This resolixtion was foie I 
principally on the verbal processes of experiments nitde Bagor bri 
at the Hotel-Dicu, under the superintendence of .Docter Sf 
Dupotet, to whiose care had been entri a wat saying the 
patients, treated exclusively accordti to this met with his, 
cure. ‘These verbal’ processes had’ received the sig a first letter 
of more than thirty doctors,’ among ‘whom Were: M! pushing ¢ 
Georget, nerands een gael —¢ ye that I oo 
mony was, Ahat of M.M. Deleuze, de Puységur, 
Fotisac, toa of other distinguished persons. — , I Kakeidosce 

‘The report ‘was favourably received by the ‘tmajori defence of 
the Academy, and, in consequence of the resolutions observatio 
it ‘contained, the discussion was opened in’ the ‘session attempt of 
the ow gud of the 24th of last January, ‘and of ‘thie téh 
of last F: ruary. The adversaries and the partisans of may bee maar 
hetism exhausted, in these learned discussions, all themot Awill nm 
powerful weapons furnished by the most extensive learning fi ¢ the first 
and the most profound science on this subject. All thedi- MM This gentl 
coveries..in favour of magnetism were so maity reported I « interme 
experiments made, caretully prepared, while the opposite 
cause was supported by the weapons of ridicule, generally» ep, oF m 
formidable in France, even more than by violence. vidual wh 
the opponents of magnetism was the learned Doster Dot 8 robber : 
ble, President of the Academy. The ‘partisans’ of mag. a house,” 
netism, who had against them the report of Boillj, * MB peeause a 
member of the commission appuinted by the King, in 174 the Almi 

‘to examine the theory and practice of Mesmer himsel mig 
disputed ‘with a courage, so much the more conscientious fm *e thund: 
as the opinion they had to defend was established in ther Mm and so is 


own conviction, and founded’ on facts lich they'hea 
been actually eye-wiinesses. yArcenn ea 


After having again heard M. Husson, who, on the 14 — 
of April, 1826, supported his conclusions in an excett- bey that 
ingly clear and argumentative discourse, which. ws fm "nally, 1 

Testionists 


generally admired, the Section’ of the Academy vot 
ballot. Out of sixty members ‘present, thing: ve poh 





in fayour of the report, and the Section decided, thalé 
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ay ——————- 
— Specie Cfnimaal Mognetism. 
ty. his resolution of the majority of the Academy.appears 








at the old discoveries of Mesmer, somnambulism, the most astonish. 
h we be. discovery enlarges the theory cf magnetism, changes 
yy iu jts terms, its practice, and results, and impresses on ic a 
x med all accusations tending to attribute it to the.reveries 
iterature, wa imagination disordered by the usinge of empiricism, 
. ; R, ALBERT. 
subjoine A 
at gener! cca: — 
France of Correspondence: 
her a: J ————. edi saarener 
vith their DISINTERMENT OF. THE DEAD FPR, SURGICAL 
rs. The PURPOSES. 
18 as little —— 
F the per _ 10 THE EDITOR. , 
61n,—On looking into the last Kaleidoscope, ¥ perceived 
1784, x fy thatthe subject of the disinterment of bodies for surgical 


i. parposes was continued by your correspondent Edgar. 
In the rencounter that I had with this champion of the 


maak regurrectiqniste, I thought I had given him such coups de 
th ‘seen a Plame 28 would render him unable to come again to the 


xratch, Iam, however, mistaken, He hag re-appeared 
with his plumage adjusted, and his style mugh iraproved, 
abhough what he says is very little tothe purpose, as I 

immediately show. However, as it, is my intention 
to finish him out and out in this letter, I shall claim his 
body as a trophy, to be handed aver to the anatomiste, 
and dissected for the advancement of sciance and the good. 


in defence of the resurrectionists, he shall pot be consigned 
toan ignorant apprentice, who might mangle him most 
cruelly; but to a scientific and skilful lecturer, who will 
cut him up genteelly. sad 

It is now time, Sir, that F-should notice the second 
epistleof Edgar. Notwithstanding my respect for the talents 
(we of this gentleman, I cannot acknowledge his last commu- 







ought estion as » reply to my letter of the preceding week. In- 
omitete, deed, it is hardly to be expected that it should, when one 
ompowl fim takes into consideration that he has been in a thunder 


ntorm.for one argument—gone as far back as the ancient 

and Romans, besides skipping over to Hindos- 
tan and the South Seas, for another. Now»it happens 
with these‘arguments, as it generally does with. all others 
of gsimilar description, that, being so far-fetched, they 
become weak. 4 

Icanngt refrain smiling, Sir, at the manner in which 
Kagar brings you in as an auxiliary in his support, by 
saying that your views of the subject so exactly coincided 
with his, and your arguments so conclusive, that had his 
first letter produced no answer, he should have declined 
pushing the subject further. It was in vain, however, 
that I sought among the remarks, which the editor-of the 
Koleidoscope made on this subject, for that thick-and-thin 
defence of sacrilege ‘which is eonspicyous throughout the 
observations of Edgar. I-must, therefore,- look upon this 
attempt of his, to shelter himself under the wing of Mer- 
¢ury, as.a proof of the weakness of his arguments. 

{will now, Sit, with your permission, lead your readers 
to the first argument of Edgar, in his epistle of this week. 
This gentleman, in reply to my argument, that places of 
“interment are as much private property as goods in a 
shop, or merchandise in a warehouse, and that the indi- 
vidual who steals a corpse from 8 churchyard is as much 
s robber as he who picks a pocket, or feloniously enters 
a house,” exclaims, ‘‘ As well might Par say, that, 
because a thunder eterm is productive of much damage, 
the Almighty ought not to permit. it to.rages but the 
the thunder storm is productive of more good than evil, 
and so is the robbery of the churchyard.” Nonsense, 
Edgar, man, nonsenses this is no answer at all to my 
ne 14h atgument; and I cannot perceive the Grift of it, unless it 

ceed: be, that because it pleases the Almighty to destroy, occa- 
h ws fe Sonally, a man or a beast, ergo the anatomist, or resur- 
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ofmankind. As a recompence for the zeal he has shown | 


‘ommission shauld be appointed to investigate the | A pretty argument this! It is, moreover, impious; for 


cremation, or the savages’ custom of exposing their dead on 
high mountains, to be devoured by birds or beasts of prey, 


custom, Edgar might as well at once have cited the prac- 
tice of some of those people eating the bodies of’ their ene- 
mies, fcr that would have been equally to the point as the 
one he hag mentioned. Moreover, he ought to know, that 
both the Egyptians and Romans followed, in a great 
measure, the universal and natural custom of placing the 
remains of their relatives and friends in’ graves or ¢cata- 
combs; and their deviation from this custom was prin- 
cipally out of respect to the great men of their respective 
countries. ° The Kayptian process of embalming was too 
expensive for the common people, who constitute in every 
country the most numerous part of the population ; they, 
therefore, could not bestow this mark of respect on their 
departed relatives. The same may be said of the Romans; 
for, as Bishop Burnet says, ‘it is more natural to think 
that, the slayes and meaner sort of people were still buried, 
that being a less expensive and more simple way of, 
bestowing their bogies than burning, which was both 





it appears that the custom of burning the dead among the 

Romans was not of long duration, and that they soon 
| returned to their old custom of burying.—The custom of 
| the Hindoos is nearly abolished, and too insignificant for 
notice.—I think I have now shown that £dgar is not quite 
“at home” in his fourth paragraph. : 

In reply to Edgar's appeal to me, ‘‘ whether the de- 
struction of the science of anatomy wou}d not be a greater 
evil than is the‘ infringement of morality. by the anato- 
mist ?” (by purloining dead bodies, I presume?) I reply, 
that I cannot .by any means countenance the doctrine of 
doing evil that good may ensue. The result cannot sanc- 
tify the means of attaining to it. There are other means 
for the preservation of anatomy, than that of resorting to 
the commission of sacrilege. 

I feel.convinced, that ar posseses sufficient candour 
to admit that I have now completely protected the argu- 
ments of my former letter; they will, therefore, of course, 
remain in statu quo. 

Had Zdgar paid attention to my remarks, he. might 
have spared himself the trouble of writing the last thirteen 
lines of his communication. I suppose he wished to make 
a hit, and was resolved not to let the opportunity slip of 
doing so, however weak it might be. He is welcome to 
all the gratification it can afford him. J know yery well 
that the poer have feelings as tender as those of. the rich. 
By mentioning hospitals, workhauses, &c.. I was merely 
pointing out what I thought ‘the best means of preventing 
that extensive laceration of feeling caused by the anato- 
mists and their‘myrmidons. I shall now, in addition to 
what I have already stated about suicides, suggest some 
other plans to supply the anatomists with subjects for dis- 
section ; and, until they are adopted, or others similar, 
I ghall, most decidedly set my face against disturbing 


. it represents the Deity as committing evil. Edgar ought 
- : . | to know that it is contrary to the attributes of the Almighty 

to be particularly founded on this fact, that, since the 'to do any such thing; and that mo he does is a | 
ing effect of magnetism, has been discovered and observed. | real blessing, if turned ta.a proper account. Edgar's 
This |talents would suffer no diminution, either would his 
character of a high respectability, which will henceforward |e At ger a vé ee ayaa: dae if re ocsaiQnAy 
Now, Sir, en passant, I come to Edgar's reply to my 
argument, that it is quite natural for the body to moulder 
into dust. To which he replies, ** Because custom has 
made it so!” Go to, Edgar, man; custom can never 
change the fixed laws of nature. My opponentis evidently 
at fault throughout hisanewer. Indeed, ifone may judge 
from the question he asks, he does not know the mean- 
ing of the word natural. This word means * produced 
or effected by nature.” Now, if we try by this test the 
Egyptian custom of embalming, the Roman custom of 


we find, that so far from being natural, they are barbarous 
and unnatural customs. Indeed, with regard to the savages’ 


pompous and chargeable.'” According to the same writer, 


tothetomb. I propose, then, that all executed criminals 
be given up: next, criminals who die in our hulks, or 
‘prisons, before the term of their transportation has ex- 
pired ; commencing with those who have been transported 
for life, then twenty-one, fourteen, and seven years, in 
succession. If enough cannot be procured by these means, 
recourse might then be had to the bodies of the most 
vicious characters, who die in our prisons and gaois. I 
think these suggestions will meet the views of all parties. 

The anatomists evidently go the wrong way to work. 
Instead of applying for. some legislative measure for the 
advancement of their science, they resort to the disgusting 
practice of robbing the churchyards, and by that means 
excite the hostility of the people. Let Edgur, then, 
endeavour to carry into efféct the above suggestions. 
Let him urge the faculty (and I presume he belongs to 
that profession) to go repeatedly to Parliament with 
petitions; and they may depend upon it, a request so 
reasonable cannot be long withheld. 

In conclusion, Sir, I have merely to observe,—Ict it 
be distinctly understood, that Iam no opponent to the 
advancement of anatomical science, if carried on in an 
honest and hongurable manner. When I. entered the 
arena, and took up the gauntlet which Edgar threw down, 
I did so in order to expose, as far as I was able, what I 
call a wicked, abominable, and disgusting spoliation of 
the dead, as well as to notice his remarks thergan, How 
far I have succeeded, remains for your readers to judge. 
If there be an expression which oversteps the bounds of 
fair and honourable discussion, it is not intended to offend. 
If I have treated Edgar ¢ little cavalierly in thi letter, it 
was in order that so grave a subject might not be tedious 
to the readers of the Kaleidoscope. 1 could have adduced 
more instances of his bad reasoning, were I 80 disposed: 
and, lest this subject should descend ‘to the discussion of 
mere trifles, I shall. now close it on my part.—Hoping 
Edgar may rise to an eminent atation in his profession, I 
respectfully bid him'adieu. 10% PAR, 
Liverpool, November 10, 1826. 





TO THE RDITOR. 

arse have oe in your late numbers of the Xa- 
Jeidoscope more than one papér gy the tice of 
disintering human bodies for anatomical Ronetines and the 
principal argument of ite advocates is, that without the 
opportunity of seeing human subjects di ted, students 
would never ey hao knowledge of anatomy. 
But though I admit this to be the case, yet there certainly 
is a much greater numer of bodies di d than there 
is any real occasion for, and one great reason for this 
superabundance is, that there are so many hundreds of 
young men attend the universities as stadents of medicine, 
who “oy intend to follow it 4 a profession, and whose 

rincipal motive is curiosity. it then consistent with 
the spirit of the English law, or deed w; th’ en mon hu- 
manity, that the repositories of the dead, held sacred by 
all nations in all ages but the t; should be wantonly 
violated by a set of unpringpled unfeeling miscreants, 


who make a trade ef this di i ice, and who are 
encouraged in it by the lenity. or for ce of our mae 
gistrates? Is it right that the feelings of individuals 
should be thus agonized,; merely to ‘gratify the idle cue 
riosity of thoughtless students, who, not content with 
having thus caused the tomb to be violated, treat the bodies 
in the most shameful and disgusting manner? Jf an ace 
count of the proceedings which take place in a d@ ing- 
room were. laid before the public, a tale would’ be un« 
folded which would , 
“Make our very eyes start from sockets, 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

It is no uncommon occurrence, if the professor bappen to 
leave the room, for the students to cut es 

the flesh, and throw it to any dog that should: bappen te 
be passing at the time. 

Is it not, ther, high time for some rigorous steps to be 
taken, in order'to put @ stop’ to spe A proceed. 
ings, and for the law to be fom in without either 
lenity or mercy ? 1€ the ¢ should prove in sny de- 
gree conducive to the end for which it was intended, ix 
would be a most gratifying circumstance to 








ited restionists, bave a sight to sack and plunder chuschyards ! 





the dead, for anatomical, purposes, when once. committed 
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Poetry. ‘ 





TRIBUTARY LINES.—HER FLOWER BED. 
—_. 


** There's not an hour 

Of day or dreaming night but I am with thee: 
There's not a wind but whispers of thy name, 

And not a flower that sleeps beneath the moon 

But in its hues and fragrance tells a tale 

Of thee.” B. W. Procter. 








<i 


Why linger on this little mound, 
Amid November's gloom, 

Bright flowers, when scattered wide around, 
Robb'd of their wonted bloom ; 

And, shrinking from the cheerless sky, 

The pride of gorgeous summer lie? 


Oh! this is loved and holy ground; 
But come not here if thine, 

Taught not by sympathy profound, 
To bow at Feeling’s shrine; 

And sigh for gentle fiow’rets’ doom, 

And weep at youth and beauty’s tomb. 


Oh! eome not here if thine the heart 
To apathy allied; 

If thine to dwell from love apart, 
In armour fenced of pride; 

Go, go!—this hallowed spot fur thee 
Were subject but of mockery. 


For here is shed th’ impassioned tear, 
Here breathed to Heaven the sighs 

Her tribute meet,—an angel fair, 
Borne to her native skies; 

But she was ta’en in early hour, 

Ere felt or feared, or blight or shower. 


Then come not here if thine the soul 
Soft Pity never wrung; 

if mirth usurps supreme control, 
And Pleasure’s syren song: 

Go!—thia no genial haunt for thee, 

The shrine of bleeding Memory. 


And here, amid the deepening gloom, 
As fades the light of day, 
Will oft a mourning spirit come 
To sigh her soul away; 
And silently beside the sod 
Pour out her agony to God. 
Lamented shade! these flowers of thine 
But faintly may portray 
The loveliness of those that shine, 
Radiant with Hehven's own ray, 
Around thee now, in Eden blest, 
Where thine one Sabbath day of rest. 
Beloved and wept! there's not a flower 
But whispers me of thee; 
And, ob! this cherished spot has power 
Of Loundless witchery; 
And gives thee back in youth’s gay morn, 
And every charm of face and form. 
Star of my life! Hope's brightest flower ! 
Why early doomed to fade? 
Why torn, relentless, from my bower, 
And far away conveyed, 
Alas, alas! to that dread bourne 
Whoenee tears nor prayers may win return? 


St. James’-road, Nov. 18, 1826. 





Oh, ever mourned ! this little mound 
Is holy ground to me; 

The shrine of saddening thoughts profound, 
Of memory and thee: 

And here would I a weeper come, 

Till shared, dear saint, thy quiet tomb. 


Liverpool. G. 


EES 
MILITIA RETURN. 
——— 


The following is a literal copy of a militia return made 
last week :— 


TO MR. FELTON, CONSTABLE, LIVERPOOL. 


“* Cedent arma toge.” 





I send you back your schedule, Sir, with thanks, 
First having duly fill’d up all the blanks ; 
‘Wherein you'll find the reasons are laid down, 
Why, as a soldier, I can’t serve the Crown. 

The parish register, alas! will show 

That I was forty-five,* seven years ago ; 
Besides, as a full private many a year 

I ** box’d brown Bess”+ about, as volunteer ; 
And did such deeds in arms !—but mum, 

*¢ On their own merits modest men are dumb.” f 
No male inmates§ within my house have I, 
Except one dog, and he’s exempt,—for why ? 
He’s under age, and on another score, 

His stature’s somewhat short of ** five feet four.” 
Accept, kind Sir, my best respects herewith, 
And “so no more at present” ||—Your’s, 

E. SMITH. 





© Persons above forty-five, and under eighteen, are ex- 


empted from s te 4 
¢ A slang phrase for handling the musket. 


Doctor gloss in the Heir at Law. 
The schedule requires the names of all male inmates 


between eiyhteen and forty-five. 

{ The writer is not positive that this phrase, “‘So no 
more at present,” is quite original in epistolary compo- 
sition; and he makes this admission to avoid the charge 
plagiarism. 
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NIGHT-BLOWING FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
—~ 
(From Ackermann's “ Forget Me Not.”} 
. — 
* Call back your odours, lonely flowers, 
From the night-wind call them back, 
And fold your leaves till the laughing bours 
Come forth on the sunbeam’s crack. 


The lark lies couch’d in his grassy nest, 
And the honey-bee is gone, 

And all bright things are away to rest, 
Why watch ye thus alone? 


Is not your world a mournful one, 
When your sisters close their eyes, 

And your soft breath meets not a ling’ring tone 
Of song in the starry skies? 


Take ye no joy in the dayspring’s birth, 
When it kindles the sparks of dew? 

And the thousand strains of the forest’s mirth, 
Shall they gladden all but you? 


Shut your sweet bells till the fawn comes out 
On the sunny turf to play, 

And the woodland child, with a fairy shout, 
Goes dancing on his way.”— ‘ 


“ Nay, let our shadowy beauty bloom, 
When the stars give the quiet light; 
And let us offer our faint perfume 
On the silent shrine of night. 


Call it not wasted, the scent we lend 
To the breeze when no step is nigh; 
Oh! thus for ever the earth should send 
Her grateful breath on high ! 


And love us as emblems, night's dewy flowers, 
Of hopes unto sorrow given, 

That spring through the gloom of the darkest hours. 
Looking alone to heaven !” 











The Beauties of Chess, 
‘* Ludimus efigiem belli.”—ViDs. 
CHESS QUERY. 


—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—Will you be so kind as to favour me with th ee. 
swer to the following query :. 


King, ....ccccccccss Gan 2 


Cas Oy cccccccccssctes med eee 


WHITE. f BLACK. 
INZ, seccrecccccceesGanG 
Queen, G—5 





Knight, ........00.G—3 
Can the black king take the white castle? It is argued 


that 


he can; and that he will be in no danger from the 


knight, as by that piece moving it will leave the white 
king in check. C.G.F, 

6+ As it is a fundamental rule that the king can neither 
be captured by an adversary, nor move into check, it is 
obvious that the black king here cannot take the white 
castle.—Edit. Kal. 


The following query of a correspondent, W. HH. is sub. 
mitted to the opinion of our chess correspondents :—If | 
playing the black, have, in the early part ‘of the gamne, 
worked a pawn home into a white square of my atitago. 
nist’s royal quarters, and having previously lost only s 
bishop, which was from a black square ;—query, can I de. 
mand that bishop, or must my pawn remain useless and 
liable to the fortune of war, until [ should lose some Piece 


that 


I could demand with more propriety ? 


SOLUTION TO GAME CXxvy. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Knight ...F—6X 1 King .........Gac 


2 Cast Co+000e H—7X MATE. ‘ 








[No.. cxvir.] 


The white to move, and to checkmate in nine moves. 





*HIBISE 





























METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courter.) 





Coreen txtreme| Thermo-/txtreme | State of nee 
a 


during | meter8 | heat ¢u- |the Wiud 


a 
noon, Night. | morning ring Day.| at noon. foon. 





Nov. | 
8 }29 93! 33 0} 393 
9 | 30 4 

10 } 2 


11 
12 
13 
14 


| a) 

43 0O)N.N.W.|Fair. 

46. O|N.N.W.|Fair. 

53 O| N.W. jRain. 

4 4 2 S.W. ' |Cloudy. 
29 10; 40; 0 
0 


42 0| 4 S.S.E. dy: 
39 14/89 0| 42 0] 45 we eeuey 


--) 

3 

a 

S& 

oe 

—) 
S888 
ecsoeo 














N.W. 
1lth, Rain, four p.m. 
12th, Rain, nine, a.m. 
13th, Rain, three, p.m.; eight, p.m. stormy. 
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Scientific Wecords. 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, NOV. 29, 1826. 
(From Moore's Almanack.) 
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{tn viewing this eclipse it will be a to use a 
smoked or dark glass, for the purpose of defending the 
eye ainst the ditect rays of thesun. Although the moon 
is in her perigee at the tinie of this eclipse, and, of course, 
her semidiameter exceeds that of the sun, yet, neverthe- 
less, the central shade will pass too far above the earth to 
admit of a total obscuration in any part of the globe. This 
eclipse will begin at the time when the sun rises in the 
Atlantic Ocean, lat. 48 deg. 58 min. 16 sec. north, long. 
99 deg. 0 min. 10 sec.. west; and, after attaining its maxi- 
mum degree of obscuration, which will be in the northern 
part of Sweden, lat.68 deg. 9 min. 7 sec. north, long. 20 
deg. 2 min. 39 sec. east, whilst the sun is in the horison, 
having the northern part of his disc 8 deg. 9 min. 36 sec. 
obscured, the eclipse still contioning, ies easterly course, 
across the Caspian Sea, and entering West Tartary, where 
it finally disappears at the time of the setting.sun, in lat. 
41 deg. 48 min. 14sec. north, long. 52 deg. 38 min. 50 sec. 
east; hence this eclipse’ will not only be visible to’Eng- 
land, but to France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, aleo to a great portion of Russia, and the North- 
ern parts of Africa, where it will have reached its utter- 
most southern limit, which happens in lat..18 deg. 16 min. 
8 sec. north, lon. 10 deg. 54 min. 87-sec: east, of: that ex- 
tensive quarter of the globe. It will also extend to Tur- 
key, to the Mediterranean, to the Black and Caspian Seas. 
The general eclipse will begin at 9 hours. 43.min. 26 sec. 
a.m. and end at 1 hour 7 min. 6:secs-p. m.,:60 that the 
sun will be progressively more or less obscured to those 
northern parts of the earth during 8 hours 23 min. 40 sec. 
The nearest point of the central-shade, above the surface of 
the earth, will-be.723 miles, an elevation by far too great 
for the most sanguine observer to attain. 


A correspondent of the Preston Chronicle, who dates 
from Poulton, says,—** On Wednesday, the 29th instant, 
there will be a visible eclipse of the sun; the obscuration 
will commence at Poulton about 10 minutes past 10 
o'clock, a.m. and cease at 25 minutes past 12 o'clock : 
the time of the greatest darkness, or visible eclipse, will be 
cover past 11 o'clock; the eastern part of the moon’s 

isk will pass on the sun’s western limb, when his appear- 
ance will: be similar to that of the moon, when near her 
first quarter.”? 





sMliscellanies. 


MODERN JOKES. 
—_— 
A thread bare coat, might jokes escape, 
Did not the blockheads lace the eape. 





Yn the lack of all foreign or domestic news of interest, 
ur literary caterers for the public taste have been so 
much put to their shifts of late, that they have been 
obliged to serve up second-hand literary hashes, com- 

of scraps from Joe Miller, Tim Grin, and other 
acetious worthies of former days» We should not protest 
against this practice of our aT resurrectionists, if they 
did not so vilely mutilate the su 
00 it-is, that whenever we meet ** an old friend,” he is 
sure to have a ** new face,” and that much worse than his 
original phiz. Perhaps this mutilation is done with the 
View of passing the tlings off as original, as gipsies 
are said to disfigure the etolen children they adopt. Swift 
somewhere tells us, that ‘if Virgil “Enntus out of 
his dunghill to draw fold. 80 a modern author reads 
Virgil, Milton, and Dryden, for the contrary end of 
burying their gold in his dunghill.” The same may be 


jects they handle; but | of all 
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derstrappers of the press, who have to furnish ‘* dreadful 
accidents !” dreadful murders! horrid murders! inhuman 
murders! disagreeable murders! (for we have them of a’l 
shades,)-that these gentlemen remodel all the scraps of wit, 
and write them out afresh, and forgetting that ** brevity (as 
Polonius says) is the soul of wit,” they put as many words 
in as they can muster, in imitation of our lawyers, in 
making out what are otldly’enough styled their briefs: 
In this respect the lawyers and caterers for the press are 
actuated by the same motive, as they are each paid by the 
line. This is the only way in which we can acconnt for 
the metamorphose which many of our best jests have 
lately undergone, and hence we have bon mots without 
point, and epigrams without sting. 

Not only are all the old jest books rummaged for mate- 
rials, but Foote’s bon mots, which are the best extant, 
furbished up anew, while the epigrams of the ‘* Elegant 
Extracts” have been served up as garnish, or as a dessert. 
Perhaps we ought not to complain that genuine specimens 
of humour should be repeated for the fiftieth time, when 
we see what miserable affairs the span new jests are. 
Here is a sample of one as we find it in a late number of 
the Mirror :—*‘* A Parisian dentist lately published an 
** Essay on the Utility of Teeth,” and on their preserva- 
tion ; a wit observed, ‘** that he hoped his treatise would 
be as useful as its subject.” We almost doubt whether the 
accommodating uncle of Jack Topham could muster a 
laugh at this new bon mot. 

To show the wholesale way in which old Joes are re- 
vived, we shall merely state, that in one London journal 
we found four huddled together, viz.: the story of Pat, 
who, when called upon for a tenth of his potato crop, called 
the priest a hard-hearted monster, and told him he sup- 
posed he should be called upon fora twentieth next. Then 
we have the ship being in jeepers. and the congratulation 
of the owner that she had got into any port.- Next the 
parish clerk’s whimsical reading and punctuation—"‘ a 
man going to sea (sce) his wife, desires the thanks of. the 
congregation ;"’ and as-a climax comes the epigram :— 

His last great debt is paid, poor Tom’s no more! 
Last debt! Tom never paid a debt before. 


We shall forward a copy of the Mercury to the editor 
of the paper in which these four originals lately appeared, 
and we trust that he will insert in an early number the 
following rcat_original contribution, as a tribute of our 
gratitude:—** A needy fellow. having purchased, at a 
second-hand shop, a coat which did not fit him very well, 
was told by an acquhintatce that the coat was too short. 
Oh, never mind, said the wearer, it will be long enough, 
I warrant, before I get another.”’—-We fancy we hear the 
burst of laughter with which our facetious brother jour- 
nalist.will receive this. ‘* special original,” and we almost 
hear him exclaim, ‘Oh, that-boy, he'll be the death 
of me!"—E£dit. Kai. 


BOLOGNA}; ROSSINI$ MUSIC IN ITALY. 
The Liceo di Bologna is one of the oldest musical schools 
in Italy. I found it in a very lowcondition. Padre Mat- 
tei, master of yea wy is the — good professor, and 
his merits are confined to a profound knowledge of coun- 
terpoint and church music. Padre Mattei seemed to con- 
sider music on the decline in Italy. In speaking of in- 
structors-and artists, he said there were none rising up to 
supply the place of those valuable men, who, one after 
another, had all dropped off. Bologna continues to be one 
of the greatest houses of call for singers; perhaps more 
business is done here, in this way, than at either Milan or 
Naples. On the expiration of their engagements, per- 
formers tapes here, so that there is always a tolerable 
number of bassi, tenor, prime and seconde donne, &c. of 
various merit and price, to be picked up; and here, con- 
sequently, impresari, or their brokers, come to engage them 
for other parts of the Peninsula, and even for ultramon- 
taine countries, as in England crimps rendezvous at the 
$6 Jolly Tar,” or ** Crown and Anchor,” to pack off sailors 
for the east and the west, the north and the south. Italy, 
however, the possessor of the Angelica favella, the inven- 
tor and propagator, *‘di quel cantar che nell’ anima si 
sente ;”? Italy, that for ages held, asa right, the furnishing 
Europe with vocal music and singers, is now, in ap- 
pearanice at least, losing her monopoly and supremacy ; 
and composers and performers from regions of rozzi ed in- 
armoniosi dialctti not unfrequently cross the Alps and de- 
light Italian audiences. While I was at Bologna the com- 
pany at che opera was by nomeansexcellent. Z'wo of the 
st singers were not Italians. The orchestra was vi 
good; and a good troop of instrumental performers is not 
so common in Italy as is generally imagined. It was at 
this theatre that Rossini, at an early period of his career 








ously to representation ; and this may be supposed to have 
been a good course of study for him, (a practical school of 
theatrical effect.) as he was constantly engaged in perusing 
and hearing the scores of the masters then in vogue, 
Meyer, Generali, &c., and obliged, by his limited circum- 
stances, to a diligence which was never natural to him. 
Maestro Cecchino little dreamed, at that period, when he 
used to thrum over his piano for long long hours, in a 
derk room of the theatre, lighted by a lurid lamp, to the 
tune of thirty scudi a month, and when his highest distine- 
tion and greatest treat was a dinner at the Impresario’s, 
or a drive in the prima donna’s primo amante’s cabriolet, 
that the day was coming when he should receive presents 
from crowned princes; and when the loftiest aristocracy of 
Europe (the English) should think their splendid parties 
incomplete without his presence. While on the subject of 
this lion of the day, I may. as well tell-a little story which 
I heard from him some years before at Naples, and which 
Thad confirmed (for this rogue’s stories always stand in 
need of confirmation) by one of his old cronies at Bologna. 
When Gioacchino Rosstni was a very young man, and was 
just beginning to make himself known, he was included 
in the dreaded list of the French conscription, which then 
disposed of the sons of Italy as freely as those of France. 
No man could well be more remote from the martial tem- 
rament than Rossini: he was for running away, and 
liding himself in woods and caves, among birds and 
beasts; for doing any thing rather than carry a gun and 
be shot at. Fortunately, some friends came to his assist- 
ance, and the Vice-Queen (the wife of Beauharnois) was 
petitioned in his fayour. By her desire the recreant maestro 
waited upon her. He was then not distinguished by that 
rotundity of face and figure that now ornaments him, but 
was, on the contrary, very meagre and poor looking ; and 
it may be imagined he put on his closest garb, and assumed 
his most unmilitary air and demeanour. ** Only see,” 
said the princess to her good-natured husband and the 
commissary, ‘* only see. what a poor little fellow; how 
thin-and weak he is. This is not stuff for the troops of 
Napoleon. Oh no! he may become an excellent com- 
poser; but, as a soldier, he will never be worth any 
thing.”” The influence of the fair supplicant, and the 
force of her arguments, were irresist'ule. Gioacchino Ros- 
sini’s name. was Scassato; he kissed hands, and went away 
grinning to his theatre and actresses. Musical Corrcspon- 
dence from Italy, in the London Magazine. 


= 
Correspondence, 


~ GRAMMATICAL QUERY. 
—— 

TO THE EDITOR. ; 
§1n,—As your Wigan correspondent, in the last Kaletdo- 
scope, has expressed a wish that I, in particular, should 
give my opinion on a certain grammatical point, I hasten 
to gratify him, The word coin, like many others, is used 
in the singular number, to denote either an individual, 
or the species in general, or any quantity of it; as, **Gold 
coin was very scarce,”""—** A single copper coin has been 
sold for many pounds,” —** Grain of all kinds és plentiful, 
—*A grain of barley is a third part of an inch,”— 

*¢ Whale oil is dear,—** The oil is consumed.” 

In the plural, words of this description signify diferent 
individuals, or different species ; as, ** Three grains of bar- 
ley are equal to one inch,”—** Oils in general are not 
easily evaporated,”"—** French wincs were very expensive,” 
—** Ancient coins are much valued by antiquarians.” 
On these principles the sentence quoted by W. A. is un- 
grammatical :—*‘* On sale, a collection of gold and silver 
coin, some of which is curious and rare.” If it could be 
supposed to be ** curious and rare,” when viewed by the 
lump, and if it were to be valued by weight or measure, 
the grammar of the sentence might be defended. _ But as 
the quality alluded to, as well as the value of the goods, 
are not discoverable without minute attention to the indie 
viduals, the advertisement ought to have described the are 
ticles as individuals; thus, ** A collection of coins, some 
of which are curious and rare.” 

The word some does not of itself require any particular 





—s 





ery ' number : we say, ‘some person has done it;” or, ** some 


persons were seen doing it.” As I have corrected the sen- 
tence in question, the word coins is understood, after some, 
JAMES MACGOWAN., 








ead of many of the reviewers of the immortal, but ill- 
wed Joe; and the reason, we presume, is, that the un 





was employed as Maestro al Cembalo, whose duty is to 
pass over their respective parts with the actors, &c. previ- 


Hope-street, Liverpool, Nov: 15, 1826, 
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She Bouquet. 


«7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





MR. WASHINGTON IRVING. 
idk 

Just seven years since, through the medium of the se- 
cond volume of the old series of the Kaleidoscope, we first 
introduced to the’British public the celebrated Sketch 
Book of Mr. Washington Tving, ‘which'we weré enabled 
to do by the kindness of a friend, who forwarded to us the 
as they. successively appeared in America, before 

they were republished by the London booksellers. It now’ 
gives us pleasure to renew our acquaintance with Mr. 
Irving, who, it ‘seems, is one of the contributors to the 
Lilerary Sowvénir, from which we copy the following tale. 


THE CONTENTED MAN. 


he reached London ‘he had but a louis in his pocket, and | old gentleman, with a smile of infinite good hamour, 


no prospect of getting another. He ate a soli dinner | when I think upon the various risks I have run, and ‘the 
of beefsteak, and ‘ihe shaioat isoned by eondal, which, | Manner in which I have escaped them; when I recollect 


from its colour, he ‘had mistaken for claret.. The dingy 
look of the 2, and of the little mahogany-coloured 
box in which he ate ‘his dinner, contrasted sadly with the 
gay saloons of ‘Paris. Ever 

isheartening ; ar stared him in the face; he turned 
over the few shillings he had of change; did not ‘know 
what was to become ‘of him ; and—went to the theatre! 
He took hisseat in the pit, listened attentively toa tragedy 
of which he didnot understand a word, and which seemed 
made up of ‘fighting, and stabbing, and scene-shifting ; 
and'began to his spirits sinking within him; when, 
casting his eyes into‘the orchestra, what was his surprise 
to recognisean old friend and neighbour in the very act of 
extorting music froma huge violoncello. As soon as the 
evening's performance was over, he tapped his friend on 
the sh er; they kissed each other on each cheek, and 
the ‘musician took him home, and shared his lodgings 
with him. He had learned music as an accomplishment. 
By his friend’s.advice'he now turned to it as a means of 
support. He procured a violin, offered himself for the 
orchestra, was received; and again considered himself 


thing looked gloomy and’ 


In the garden of the Tuilleries there is a sunny corner 
under the wall of'a terrace which fronts the south. Along 
the wall is a range of benches corhmanding a view of the 
walks and avenues of the garden. This: genial nook isa 
t resort in the latter, part of autumn, 


ine days in winter, as it seems to retain the flavour of de-.| endeavoured to’keep up a semblance of Parisian life in the 
parted summer. On a calm, bright morning it is quite | centre of London. ‘The 
alive with nursery-maids and their playful little charges.-| French restaurateur’s in 

Hither also resort.a number of ancient ladies and gentle- | square, where 
men, who, with laudable thrift in small pleasares and} cookery. They took'their promenade in St. James's Park, 
; xpenses, for which the French are to be noted, | and endeavoured to'fancy it the Tuileries ; in short, they 


small expen 


come here to enjoy sunshine and save firewood. H¢ére-}made shift to accommodate themselves to every thing but 
may often be seen some cavalier of the old school, when } an English Sunday. ‘Indeed, the old: gentleman seemed to 
the sunbeams have warmed his blood into something like | have tiothing'to say against’'the Efiglish, whom'he.affirm- 
sa low, fluttering about like a frost-bitten moth thawed ‘ed ‘to’ be braves ‘gens ;‘and ‘he mingled so much amon 
before the fire, putting forth a feeble show. of gallantry | them, that*at the end ‘of twent 
‘among the antiquated dames, and now‘and then eying the peed ry 4 almost’ well:enough to be understood. ‘The 
n¢ en | downfall’of 
inism. Among the habitual frequenters | had considered himself a:fortunate man tomake his-escape 
intleman, | pennyless out of France, and he considered ‘himself for- 
whose dress wag decidedly anti-revolutional. . He wore the | tanate to be able to return ‘pennyless into it, ‘It is true 
three-cornered.cocked hat of the ancien régime ; his hair {that he found his Parisian hotel had passed through several | ph 
was J i i hands during the’ vicissitudes of the times, 'so as to be 


buxom nursery-maids with what might almost be mistaken 


foran air of 
‘ofthis'plaee, I had often’ retnatked.‘on old 


was frizzed over each ear into ailcs de pigeon, a style 
strongly savouring of Bourbonism ;and @ queue stuek out 
ind, the loyalty ‘of which was not to be disputed. 


‘and Lobserved 
e walk. 


most popular man ou: 
every little dog onthe head ;_ for 


are very important members of society in France. Umust | room was: 
observe, however, that he seldom kissed a child, without, | former times, ‘with whom 
atthe same time, pitching the nursery-maid’s cheek; a| favourable terms: among-’them ‘was a favourite opera. 
Frenchman of the.old school never forgets his devoirs to | dancer, ‘who had ‘been ‘the*admiration of Paris ‘at ‘the 
the sex. I. had taken a liking to this old gentleman. |-breaking out of ‘the Revoldtion. “She had been’a' protegée 
There, was. an: habitual expression of benevolence in his | of ag be nd, and one ef the-féw of his youthful favourites 


‘face, which I have very frequently remarked in these relics 


of the politer days of France. The constant interchange of | tudes. They had wpeved their acquaintance, and she 
those at little courtesies which imperceptibly sweeten | now and then visited him ; but the beautiful Psyche, once 
life, have a happy. effect upon the features, and spread a | the fashion of' the day, “and thetdol of the parterre,\ was 
ow, evening.charm over the wrinkles of old age. | now 2 shrivelled, lit 
ere there is a favourable predisposition, one soon forms | and witha hooked nose. The old gentleman was a devout 
attendant upon levees : 


akind.of tacit intimacy by often meeting on the same 


walks, Once or twice I accommodated him with a bench, |'und could not speak 
jafter which,we touched. hats on: passing each other; at | of enthusiasm ; for he still felt towards them as 
length we got so far as to take a pinch of snuff together | panions in’ exile. 

Gea, which is equivalent to eating salt together | and, indeed, had a'good-humoured way of consoling him- 


out of bis 


in the East; from that time our acquaintance was esta- | self for every cross and 
t aent companion in his | in'the country, he ha 
Omieriades, ‘and derived nrach amusement from | were, ‘at his command. ‘He had Versailles and St. Clotid 
for ‘his country ‘resorts, ‘and the shady alleys of the 


‘Wished. © I 'now’ became his 
“thornmn 
his good-humoured remarks on men and manners. . 


One morning, as we were strolling through an alley of the | Tuileries und the Luxembour; 
Tuillerics, with the autumnal breeze whirling the yellow | Thus all oy —— and relaxations were'magnificent, 
yet cost nothing. 
communicative vein, and gave me. several particulars of | dens, said ‘he, I have'only ‘to fancy myself the owner of 
s histo ssessed of | them, and they are mine. 
hotel in Paris; } visitors ; and [ defy the Grand Signior himself to display 

but ‘the ‘Revolution, which ‘effected so many disastrous |-a greater variety of beauty. Nay, what is better, I have 
‘ changes, stripped him of cvery thing. ‘He was secretly | not th2 trouble of ‘entertaining them. My estate is a per- 

his own steward, tented sanguinary period | feet séns souci, where every one’ does as he ‘pleases, and 


leaves about our, path, my cofpanion fell into.a peculiarly 
his history. He had once been wealihy, and 
a fine estate in the country, and a noble 


denounced by, 
of the Revolution, ‘and a‘ number ‘o! 


(scape. “He landed in England without money or friends, 
bat ednsideted ‘himself singularly fortunate in’ having his 





head upon his shoulders ; several of hisneighbours having | an end; I have ‘no fears of their wronging or pilfering 
been guillotined as a punishment for being rich. When! me when my back is turned, Upon the whole, said the ' and melting with parental tenderness, she earnestly im- ; 


behind, tited' benignantly by government, arid had a sion of 
“His dress, though ancient, had an air of decayed gentility ; |'several hundred fence upon ich, with corefuknsanige: 
Sg a nt 

though old-fashioned e to be the . ha . “Ag his‘once'spien Otel was now ‘dc- 
E iM He had ‘a compliment ees ae o 


the bloodhounds of | no one troubles the owner. 
the Convention Were sent to arrest’‘him. He received pri- | presents'me with a éontinual spectacle. 
vate intelligence of their approach in time to effect his !'spread forme in ever 


one of the most'fortunate men upon earth. Here therefore 
he ‘lived for. many years during ‘the ascendancy of the 
terrible Napoleon. He found several emigrants living 
like himself by the exercise, of their talents. They asso- 
ciated together, ‘talked of France and of old times, and 


dined at a miserable cheap 


e neighbourhood of Leicester- 
they were'served with a caricature of French 


years he could speai 
apoleon ‘was ‘another epoch in his life.. ‘He 


d the’réach of recovery; but then he had been no- 


» as far as‘I: could 


ently 


decorated ‘with: pictures of several beauties ‘of 
e professed to have’ been on 


who survived the lapse of time and its various vicissi- 


old wonian, warped in the back, 


he was most zealous in his loyalty, 
of the royal family without a burst 
his com- 
As'to his poverty, he’ made light of it, 


ivation. Ifhe had lost his chateau 
half a dozen royal palaces, as it 
for his town recreation. 
Whien I walk through these fine gar- 
All these gay crowds are my 


All Paris'is my theatre, and 
IT have a table 
street, and thousands of waiters 
ready to fly at my bidding. When my servants have 
waited upon me I pay them, discharge them, and there’s 


garni, he hired a'small chamber ‘in the | 
for every old:lady, he kissed every child, and he patted | attic; it was but, as he ‘said, changing’ his bedroom wu 
ildren. and little. dogs } two puir of stairs,—he'was still in his'own house. ’ Mis 


all that I have suffered, and consider all that I at a 
enjoy,——I cannot but look upon myself as a man of singu- 
lar good fortune.—Such was the brief history of this 
practical philosopher; and it is a picture of many a French- 
man ruined by the Revolution. The French appear to 
have a greater facility than most men in accommodating 
themselves to the reverses of life, and of extracting honey 
out of the bitter things of this world. The first shock of 
calamity is apt to overwhelm them; but when it is once 
past, their natural buoyancy of feeling soon brings them 
again to the surface. This may be called the result. of 
levity of character, but it answers the end of reconciling 
us to misfortune ; and if it be not true philosophy, it is 
something almost as efficacious. Kver since I have heard 
the story of my little Frenchman, I have treasured :itup 
in my heart ; and I thank my stars I have at length found, 
what [had long considered as not to be found on earth—a 
contented man. : 

P. 8. There is no calculating on human happiness. 
Since writing the foregoing, the law of indemnity ‘has 
been passed, and my friend restored to a great part of shis 
fortune. I was absent from Paris at the time, but on 
my return hastened to congratulate him. I found him 
magnificently lodged on the first floor of his hotel. [ 
was ushered, by a servant in livery, through splendid 
saloons, to a cabinet richly furnished, where I found my 
little Frenchman'reclining on a couch. He received me 
with his usual cordiality; but I saw the gaiety and be- 
nevolence of his countenance had fled ; he had an eye full 
of care and anxiety. I congratulated him on his 
fortune. * Good fortune!” ec! he; ‘bah! I have been 
plundered of a princely fortune, and they give me & 
pittance asan indemnity.’ Alas! I found my late peor 
and contented friend one of the richest and most miserable 
men‘in Paris. Instead of rejoicing in the ample compe- 
tency restoret!‘to him, he is daily repining at the super- 
fluity withheld. He no longer wanders in happy idleness 
about Paris, but is-a repining:attendant in the ante-cham- 
bers ‘vf ‘ministers. His loyalty has evaporated with :his 


| gaiety s:he seréews: his mouth when the Bourbons are men- 


tioned, ‘and‘even shrugs his shouldets when he hears the 
praises. of the King. In‘a.word, he is ‘one of the wany 

i undone by the law of indemnity, and his case 
1s desperate; for [ doubt whether.even another reverse of 
fortune, which should restore him to poverty, could make 
him again ‘a bappy:man. 

5! 
ESCAPE OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTTS, 
FROM LOCHLEVAN CASTLE. 


(From Ackermann's “ Forget Me Not, for 1827.” 


The castle of Lochleven has been long mouldering in 
decay ; the strength of those compact round towers, whith 
80 repelled the English invader, has yielded to time ; 
‘the steep stone stairs leading to the state apartments have 
been transported, for the purpose of constructing dykes, to 
the opposite ‘shore: even the chamber once occupied by 
Mary-Siuart is with difficulty to be distinguished in the 
surrounding mass of ruins. ‘Ihe lake alotie, with the ex. 
ception of the few scattered habitations erected on’ its 
banks, which disturb not the faith of historical ' associa- 
tions, presents’ the same aspect that it wore in other days; 
and we may spare a glance to the modest roof where the 
too early lamented poet, Michael Bruce, first saw the 
light, without losing the pleasurable consciousness of 
reality with which we linger on the spot where Maty 
landed after her memorable escape from Lochleven—that 
critical moment, the most agitated, perhaps the happiest, 
of her calamitous existence. 

It is natural that the lovers of Scottish history should 
approach these desolated walls with the expectation of dis 

covering some local illustrations of the mournfal scenes 
which, in 1566, were here exhibited, and which form, in'a 


tradition directs our attention to the turret in which’ the 
queen was lodged with Catharine Kennedy, the orily fe- 
male attendant who had been permitted to accompany her, 
the filling-up of the outline must be’ left to the erudition 
ot fancy of the spectator. ‘We look ‘in vain for some ves- 
tige of the place in which the outraged Queen was despoiled 
of the ensigns of sovereignty ; when, struggling with Lind- 
say's tuflian grasp, she subscribed, nnrend, the fatal decd of 
abdication, and became as a cipher'in Scotland. it is for 
the poet only to describe the ¢mbowed window, under 
which Murray stood—the last time that he exchanged with 





her an affectionate farewell—when' weeping on his neck 


manner, the prelude to Mary's tragedy. But although ° 
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‘ i bk; 
ored him to protect and cherish that child, who had been | have ela since the critical moment when Douglas was | . 
ads the inated instrument of his mother’s degradation. regen ae keys. Even then he had to-achieve another | The Drama. o 
No vestige remains mo ~ —e — —— — — = — equally difficult, in renee: —— *"* inch. SALTER 
respect, was su: om the in whic ary lay, | from the assembled con tion. The chances of success 2 
, fem Lees few, the risk most imminent. Another minute arc ty ee sncenpopattapaed 


surrounded by female |spies, and sometimes ruder: senti- 
nels, whom the rigour of her unkind, ungrateful brother 
had authorized to watch and control her movements. 

But, if the relics of Mary's eaptivity have perished, 
memorials of her escape are not wanting; and after the 
lapse of more than two hundred and fifty years, we gre 
enabled to trace her steps, to observe, and, in @ manner, 
almost to witness the of her deliverance. The 
fortress of Lochleven, situated, as is well known, in Kin- 
ross-shire, was a place of considerable strength, and at an 
early period had resisted many attacks of English invaders, 
The adventurous enterprise of the brave de Vipont, who, 
with four gallant knights, by a masterly mancuvre had 
compelled Sir John de Harling to raise the siege and re- 
turn to England, had been celebratéd more than two cen- 
turies, when the castle came into the possession of Sir 
Robert Douglas, who had espoused the repudiated mis- 
tress of James the Fifth, the haughty Lady Margaret 
Erskine, mother of the regent Murray, the lawful though 
unacknowledged wife of the King of Scotland. Absurd 
as were these pretensions, they were not without abet- 
tors and defenders among Murray's professed partisans ; 
but the arrogance of the lady’s manners rendered her 
generally unpopular ; nor was it without reason that Mary 
conceived for her an aversion, which she never betrayed 
to any other individual in Scotland. After the defection 
of the royal army on Carberry hill, and the frightful in- 
dignities to which she had been subjected at Edinburgh, 
the delin ies of Lady Margarct ceased to be regarded ; 
and it is probable that Mary, with her wonted facility in 

ieving all she wished, allowed herself to calculate on re- 
ceiving friendly offices from the mother of Lord Murray: 
s‘1e svon perceived, however, that nothing prevailed with 
this imperious dame like gold; and that by chinking a 
full purse, or displaying jewels which were indirectly 
offered to her acceptance, she should best enforce atten- 
tion from her venal hostess. Her next step was to win her 
Monminal guardian, Sir William Douglas; but his pusil- 
lanimity baffied her persuasions, and though not less 
mercenary than his iother, and more bumane, he was 
too wary to hazard the displeasure of the regent, whom 
he rather feared than loved, for the doubtful chance of 
establishing the supremacy and earning the gratitude of 
the Queen of Scotland. 

His younger brother George was of a nature more sus- 
eeptible of generous sympathics—from him Mary won 
piy by her tears: she obtained his friendship by her con- 

dence, and he engaged in her cause with impassioned 
zeal; but his first attempt for her relief miscarried, and 
served but to furnish pretexts for treating the Queen with 

reater rigour. ‘* Help me,” she wrote to Catharine de 
Medicis, ** help me speedily, or I shall perish in this 
.”” At this moment Mary saw herself bereaved of 
er only friend. George had been expeiied the castle ; 
but he left in it another youth, equally devoted to the 
Queen's cause, and more able to sustain it. This new 
champion was a stripling of seventcen, an orphan kinsman 
of the house of Douglas, and ges Pay tower on the 
bounty of his powerful clansman. No latent ambition 
kindled the zeal that glowed within his breast—he was 
humble and obscure: no juvenile. vanity had suggested 
such dreams of passion as George Douglas was believed 
to cherish. His efforts were prompted by pity and pa- 
triotism: if he failed in the enterprise, he might ex 
so forfeit his life; and if he su led, he was sure to 
the friendship of the house of Douglas. 

Never was courage more strikingly exemplified, never 
was intrepidity more happily blended with prudence, than 
in this modest.youth. Convinced that the boldest course 
is the safest, he resolved, at supper-time, in the face of 
the assembled household, to steal, from the niche in which 
they were deposited, the keys of the castle, and to avail 
himself of the ppeseeting prayers to effect the liberation 
of the Queen of Scots. Apprized of this plan through the 
medium of Catharine Kennedy, Mary, on the plea of in- 
disposition, refused the next Sunday morning to rise from 
her bed ; and by this monauvre she was at length relieved 
from the presence of her odious spies, who gladly quitted 
her for the supper-table. No sooner was she freed from 
their vigilance, than, without even waiting to change 
her night-clothes, she precipitately left the apartment, 
supported by Catharine, who had, however, taken care 
to suspend a shawl from the window as the signal of | 
the enterprise. y and cautiously the Queen de- 
ecended, equally alarmed by imaginary sounds and 
real silence. At the foot of the stairs she paused in 
an agony of suspense—all was still. Without venturing 
wo articulate @ word, she counted the minutes that must 





passed, and suddenly, like the phantom of a dream, a 
peared the cctive, though diminutive, form of William 
Douglas, at once beckoning the fugitives to approach, | 
and significantly motioning them to rve silence. The 
Queen, and Catharine, pursued his steps, each gliding likea 
nocturnal spectre, till they reached the first and most im- 
nt gate, to which Douglas presented one of the four 
arge massive keys, concealed under his cloak. At that 


sound the Queen shuddered, so overwhelming was the |), 


dread of discovery ; but her conductor, with perfeet cool- 
ness, quickly opened, and then cautiously relocked the 
portal. In like manner he cleared the second gate, and 
again, in spite of the Queen’s impatience, observed the 
same precaution. At the third portal, no obstacle oc- 
curred ; at the fourth, the baying of a dog excited in the 
Queen such alarm, than she no sooner found herself with- 
out the walls, than she darted towards the boat, regard- 
less of the stones which bruised her feet, from which, for 
safety, she had put off her shoes; and springing into the 
boat, which had been drawn to the shore, she conjured 
Douglas not to lose a single moment. Having reached the 
middle of the lake, Douglas threw from the boat the four 
heavy keys, which impeded its cuurse ; meanwhile, Catha- 
rine seized an oar, and rowed with all her strength. But, 
instead of making for the nearest Jand, Doug! 
towards a more distant point, contiguous 'to the wood, 
in which the fugitives might be sheltered. from pursuit. 
With what exultation did he now discover, on the mar- 
gin of the lake, a horse evidently prepared to assist their 
course, gnd as was now apparent, attended by George 
Douglas, who, in conjunction with Lord Seaton and John 
Beaton, both included in the number of Mary’s confiden- 
tial friends, had, in different stations, reconnoitsed the 
coast. It were superfluous to speak of joy in such a mo- 
ments but faint were the transports with which Mary was 
hailed by Lord Seaton to the rapturous emotion with 
which the two Douglasses reciprocated congratulations. 
With what pride did they convey her to Niddry !—with 
what triumph did they see her in the palace of 
Hamilton ! : 
Thus hippily terminated an enterprise of which it was 
the peculiar feature that none suffered by it either in per- 
son or fortune. Even George Douglas, after a tempurary 
exile in France, returned to Scotland, and was rewarded 
with the hand and fortune of a noble heiress. John-Bea- 
ton, one of his auxiliaries attached himself to Mary’s ser- 
vice; and little William, Douglas, ashe was con- 
tinued in her hcusehold, and was one‘of the individuals 
mentioned in that last testament which was written s few 
hours before her death, with ex ions of gratitude and 
regret. In like manner, Catharine Kennedy retained the 
intimacy with her Queen to which she had been adimitted 
by participating in her sorrows; and during ell her subse- 
quent trials and misfortunes, Mary was soothed by the 
nce, or sustained by the counsels of those whose fide- 
iy ona attachment had been approved at Lochleven.— 
ise Benger, Author of ** Mary, Queen of Scots.” 








SIR WALTER @COTT IN FRANCE, 

A French paper of the Scotch Bard in the fol- 
lowing manner :—“ If we may judge from the various 
portraits of Sir Walter Scott, we should feel inclined to 
say that he isa handsome, well-shaped, jolly. looking man : 
however, he is “ne the reverse of this. Fancy to your- 
self a tall, thin, dry faced personage ; his legs ill formed ; 
a small head, over which are scattered a few gray hairs 
that once were fair: his physiognomy, however, expresses 
the greatest mildness and nature, although lines of 
care are visible on his countenance. His person is want- 
ing in grace, not is he particularly careful about his dress. 
He has quite the sppearance of one of our village curates, 
or looks like a Scotch parson. He is amused with, and 
enjoys every thing like a child. The smallest trifle makes+ 
him langh till he sheds tears, or produces a strong emo- 
tion of pleasure, and then his countenance and eyes ex- 
presse with inconceivable vivacity, the feelings by which 

e is agitated. In this respect he is the sort of a man we 
should suspect him to be from the his novele— 
the man who walks about his estate at Abbotsford, talk- 
ing to all those he meets; interesting himself in the 6 
of a child, or the tales of an old woman; cenemaiading 
for hours together a flower or a tree; or sitting at a table, 
and making his daughter sing a Scotch ballad, becoming 


Mr. Salter, from the Liverpool and M: 
Theatres, appeared last night as Hamict. ‘This gentleman 
oe pe some important requisites for the stage. Hig 

‘ace and figure are good ; his voice full, sonorous, and 
agreeable; his action free and unembarrassed. He 

rs to have formed himeelf upon the model of the 

emble school; in many passages he reminds ‘ug of 
Young; and, we think, in the contour. of his 
¢ bears some resemblance to that actor. But he seems 
to have imitated Young in his defects. Those who retol. 
lect in Mr. Young's recitation, a peculiar tone or drasi, 
will recognise something like it in Mr. Salter. Wah 
excellent capabilities, Mr. Salter suffers by a loose and 
monotonous recitation; fortunately it is a defect which 
will admit of an easy cure, by study and attention, 
Mr. Salter appears to have studied hig author with some 
attention; he introduced some new readings, as emen. 
dations, we presume, of the text, the accuracy of which 
we shall take another opportunity of examining. On the 
whole, Mr. Salter seems to have made a favourable im. 
pression, and we have no doubt that he will improve— 
Dublin Morning Post, of Nov. 7. 

Hamlet was eremge t night, for the Foros of in. 
troducing Mr. Salter, from the Liverpool and Manchester 
Theatres. .In many of the scenes he exhibited striking 
tharks of genius and conception, and gave us some -ney 
readings, that took effect on the audience. We have seen, 
and very recently, the Hamlet of Shakspeare better px. 
trayed, however we do not consider it a failure of Mr 
Salter: he has made a favourable impression, and we 
have no doubt but that he will maintain’ it.The Dubls 
Correspondent, Nov. 7. 

Mr. Salter appeared last night as Jaffer. Miss Lacy, 
from Covent-garden Theatre, who played on this stage 
some years Fath was ee git In both cases there 
were some faults, mixed up with some very good acting. 
Dublin Morning Post, 9. Id 








LIKENESSES TAKEN AT No. 42, NEW HAYMARKS?, 
RPOOL, BY ¢ : 


1} 
GILLESPIE’S MicromMETER and Parysioexo. 
@rapu, by which he has taken the Likenesses of 
wards of 20,000 Persons, and the Featurss Painted 


As Mr. Ga Physlognograph is mechanically corfeet, 

8 Mr. G.’s nogra) mec! col 

superior in simplicity and elegance to the Machines = 

tally used for taking Outlines, and as his Micrometer isa 

new Optical Instrument of his own Invention, by whichit 

will ae appear evident the most minute Feature may 

be measured, he will feel pleasure in ir coun 

pei sxaenined, any Ley rt Naat seers bdo honour 
m by calling at No. 42, New Haymarket, where mens 

of Likenesses taken in Liverpool may be seen. rT 


—=—— 


fo Correspondents. 








wishes us to dedicate as much of our Kaleidoscope as we can 
spare to interesting tales or narratives. In answer we can 
assure the lady, that we are in possession of materials fr 
the whole winter, at the rate of one or two pieces ench 
week, which will be as many as we can venture upon. Mr. 
Washington Irving’s story, which we give in our present 
publication, the Eagle and Chiild, the Betrothed, Continental 
Adventures, the Barber of Gottingen, and other similir 
narratives which have appeared in our late numbers, ar 
we presume, fair specimens of the kind of reading which 
our fair correspondent wishes for; and we shall endeavout 
to cater to her satisfaction. 





notice of this celebrated man, probably for the next Kee 
doscope. 

Tour To France.—We have little doubt that 7.’s tour will 
prove acceptable to the majority of our readers. We shall 
put the first portion in the hands of our printers for the 
next Kaleidoscope; and in the meantime shall be glad te 
receive the continuation. 


Suicipz.—H. Af. is informed, that J. H. S. has not called i 
consequence of our note. 


Russian WaALtTz.—We beg to direct the attention of our mud 
cal readers to the Waltz with which we have been favoured 
by a professional friend. 




















animated by d until he joins in these songs 
with a kind of phrenzy.” Another paper says that he has 
the forehead of Homer and the mouth of Rabelais 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
HK. Suutu & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool 


Srories on InTeREsTING NARRATIVEs.—A fair correspondent | 


TaLma.—We expect to procure a most interesting and coplow 





wed wey 





